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way from the east and the Roman Empire which barred
it from the north and west ?
The Omayyad dynasty had little chance to orga-
nize diplomatic relations because it spent its ninety
years in constant conquests and wars. The most im-
portant diplomatic event of that age, between Islam
and Christendom, was the conclusion of peace between
Mua'wiya and the Emperor of the Romans, when the
Arabs failed in their first siege of Constantinople
(58 A.H., 687 A.D.). The relations between the
Omayyad and the Byzantine empires were afterwards
the object of occasional negotiations. They exchanged
a few embassies from time to time. The relations bet-
ween the Abbaside and the B\^zantine empires were,
sometimes, regular but mostly disturbed, and there
were, between them, innumerable political treaties and
agreements and diplomatic negotiations on many occa-
sions, It was natural that there should be such treaties
and constant political relations between the great
Muslim empire and the leader of Islam, and its im-
mediate neighbour, the leader of Christianity, in the
East. But the Abbaside Caliphate, if the Prankish
report is right, was pursuing a friendly policy with the
Kingdom of Franks, leader of Christianity in the ex-
treme West, and there were also mutual correspon-
dence and embassies between Al-Rashid and Charle-
magne, Emperor of the Franks. We might perhaps
find, in the events of Muslim Spain at that time, the
explanation of this friendly attitude of the Abbaside
Caliph in the far East towards the Frankish King
in the extreme West. Abdul Rahman al-Dakhil,5 the
Omayyad, had conquered Andalusia and wrenched it
from the Caliphate and founded there a strong and
solid state* The Abbasides looked upon this new
Omayyad state with apprehension, while Charle-
magne, on the other hand, dreaded the spread of
Muslim doctrines and its increasing force beyond the
Pyrenees. He had to stifle the Muslim doctrines in